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From the Wilderness to Spottsylvania. 



At the beginning of the Wilderness Cannpaign, it was 
my fortune to be serving as Aide-de-cannp to a gallant and 
successful Brigade Commander, who, in the bloody days 
which followed, won the stars of a Major-General, has since 
become famous for his brilliant and successful Indian cam- 
paigns, and is now a Brigadier in the Regular Army — Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles. 

Our Brigade, composed of the6ist New York, the 8ist, 
140th, and 183rd Pennsylvania, and the 26th Michigan Vol- 
unteers, was the first of the First Division, (under Gen- 
' eral Francis C. Barlow) of the grand old Second Army Corps, 
commanded by Hancock — '^the Superb." 

It was a corps whose record was equal to that of any 
oth^r, and the proud historic boast of our Division was, that 
it had never lost a gun or a color, although its colors had 
gleamed and flashed, and its guns had thundered in the very 
front, on every battlefield of the Army of the Potomac. 

No other Division or Corps in the Armies of the Union 
had this proud distinction, and it seems to me to be Worth 
all the privations, all the dangers and all the wounds of those 
awful, eventful, historic days, to be able to say now, *^ I was 
a member of the good old Second Corps." 

Our badge was the far-famed ** Trefoil," the boys called 
it **the ace of clubs," and in all our campaigns, clubs were 
trumps. 

After the battle of Mine Run, which was fought in the 
last of November, the winter of 1863-4 was spent by the" 
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Army of the Potomac north of the Rapidan, the Second 
Corps lymg near Stevensburg, in the usual routine of winter- 
quarters, except that we infused some of the pleasures of 
civilization into our humdrum camp life. A winter in tents, 
' engaged in daily drills, guard-mountings and parades, is 
monotonous; and even card-playing, horse-racing, and kindred 
intellectual amusements become *^ stale and unprofitable" 
when made a steady occupation. 

Visits to friends in distant camps, and long rides along 
the picket lines, leaping fences and ditches to try the mettle 
of our horses ; or down to the fords to have a chat with the 
Johnnies on their outposts, failed to be exciting after awhile. 

We had dinners and suppers in the officers' quarters, where 
by a rule as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
each guest must sing a song, tell a story, or dance around a 
hat, to keep up a ** feast of reason, and a flow of soul." 

Games of ball and foot-ball were played until all interest 
was lost in them. Beans were won on all sorts of games of 
chance, until beans palled on the sight, as they had long 
before, on the soldiers' taste. 

We found a means of making ourselves quite comforta- 
able for the winter, and for a time amused, as well as busied 
ourselves with work. We found a dilapidated saw-mill on 
Mountain Run, without saws, and almost without wheels and 
machinery. We purchased saws and the )iecessary running 
gear from Baltimore, 'and, with skilful volunteer workmen, 
soon had our mill in full blast, sawing lumber with which to 
improve our tents, and build cabins. 

We became quite aristocratic and resolved to celebrate 
Washington's birthday by a grand ball. So we built a hall 
90x30 feet in extent, with a **lean to," running the 
whole length, properly divided for dressing and cloak- 
rooms, and a spacious supper room. 

This was roofed with canvass, and, when decorated with 
battle flags and wreaths of evergreens, with stacks of arms, 
and a couple of brass-Napoleons, it excelled inartistic beauty 
any ball room I have ever seen; 
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The tickets of admission were ten dollars each, and were 
in great demand. 

Many of the officers' wives and daughters enlivened the 
camp by their presence, and hundreds more came expressly 
for the occasion, The Vice-President and a number of sena- 
tors were there with their wives, and Governor Curtin and 
wife acted as a convoy for a bevy of beauties from Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore and New York. 

Gens. Meade, Hancock, Warren, Pleasanton, Kilpatrick 
and Gregg were there, and so was one-leggeid Dahlgren, whose 
sad fate it was a few days later to be killed in his raid on 
Richmond. It was a scene of beauty, gallantry and chivahy, 
and the dawn paled the thousand tapers which lighted the 
hall, before the dance was ended. It was the vision of a night, 
and seemed altogether unreal — as if it were some fairy palace 
risen in a night, whose revelling occupants, after tripping 
gaily in the fairy dance, fled with the ushering in of day. 

Then we of the First Division resolved to organize a 
lecture bureau, and erected a hall of ample dimensions at 
our headquarters. It was inaugurated early in March by a 
grand concert for the benefit of the Division band. Admis- 
sion, one dollar. 

My printed programme recalls the fact that few concerts 
of to-day can show a more brilliant repertoire, and few per- 
formances have been more heartily applauded. 

We found difficulty in procuring lecturers to educate the 
mind, so we filled up the time with frequent hops to educate 
the feet, and at these — the male persuasion so far outnum- 
bered the female — the ladies got their fill of dancing, and 
many a sham fight was engaged in. to determine who shouW 
secure the fair partners for a quadrille. 

At last, ** Grace Greenwood" consented to visit us for 
a course of two lectures. The first was " The Silver Lining 
to the War Cloud," the second, " Washington, London and 
Rome," both delivered with the charming grace and tender 
pathos for which she was famous. 
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She says of it in her *' Records of Five Years/' *'an 
audience so illustrious, I had surely never confronted before. 
Groups of young officers sparkled around their generals like 
planets around their central orbs. In front was a starry sprin- 
kling of ladies, and here and there through the hall were 
scattered civilians looking^emote, dirh and nebulous. " 

She learned in the hop that followed, that her heroes 
could ** wheel in the waltz, change base in the quadrille, de- 
ploy in the lancers, charge in the polka, and execute flank 
movements in the Virginia reel.'' 

The next day was '^ Si. Patrick's day in the morning,', 
and the gallant Irish Brigade under Meagher (our second 
brigade) had made great preparations for a proper observance 
of the day. First there was a hurdle race, where hurdles 
three and four feet high and ditches four and six feet wide, 
must be cleared by the bold riders, and several horses and 
riders rolled together as a penalty for testing their leaping 
capacity too far. Then, climbing the well soaped pole, or 
chasing the greased and shaven pig, which must be caught 
and held by a four inch tail ; racing in sacks, racing in wheel- 
barrow's, and kindred sports, enlivened and closed the amuse- 
ments of the day. It was a scene to remind one of the jousts 
and tournaments of the days of chivalry; and now, as then, fair 
hands crowned the victor, not disdaining to deliver the 
trophies of valor to the winner, whether he be the bold hurdle 
rider or the captor of the pig. 

Think not, however, that all was given up to wild, un- 
thinking revelry. Such moments as these were the moments 
of relaxation from severe and unrelenting discipline. There 
was reveille at day break, aud roll-call, then breakfast, after 
which, came guard mounting, and squad and company drills 
until noon. Then brigade and division drills occupied the 
afternoon, and dress parade at sundown finished the day. 
Intersperse this with details for picket duty, policing the 
camps, and building miles of corduroy roads, and you have 
the ordinary routine of our winter camp. 
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All this was preparing us for the wor^k of the coming 
campaign, rumors and premonitions of which were in the air^ 
and which all believed would prove a bloody and terrific 
one. 

We were seeing the silver lining, but wTere soon to see 
the reverse of the war cloud, when rollicking pleasure 
must give place for visions of desolation and blood, and our 
winter carnival be supplemented by the wild carm'val of 
death. 

At last the rumors of a coqtemplated advance took defi- 
nite form in the enforced disappearance from camp of all visi- 
tors, including those gentlemen in silk hats and patent 
leathers who visited us from time to time to find out why the 
Army of the Potomac did not move. 

Marching orders were received on the morning of May 

3d. • 

We were to ^e ready to march at 1 1 p. m. with five days 

cooked rations, and sixty rounds of ammunition. Baggage 
and tents to be sent to the rear. It was many a,weary day 
before we saw either again. 

My duty for the day was to detail and mount a brigade 
picket guard of five hundred men, ready for marching, and 
with them to relieve the old guard on the outposts extending 
five miles from Kelly's Ford on the Rappahannock to the 
Rapidan, so that these could prepare for the march. Return- 
ing with them to camp in the evening, how changed we 
found the scene we had learned to look upon as home. Where 
thousands of tents had covered the hills and plains in the 
morning sun, now all was bare and desolate, except for the 
rapidly shifting lines of blue, and the glistening and flashing 
of the bright muskets, as the army formed for its march. A 
brief time for preparation and supper, and promptly at ii, 
our part of the great coil began to unwind, and we were on 
our march ti Ely's ford, on the Rapidan, beyond which lay 
the confederate hosts ready to welcome us ** with hospitable 
hands to bloody graves." We had tried their temper on 
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many a well fought field, and knew them to be a brave, skill- 
ful^and determined foe. 

The night was mild, and the men in good spirits ; and 
soon the woods through which we marched resounded with 
the melody of ttn thousand voices, singing — » 

**John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave, 
His soul goes marching on.'* 

The wild, weird music of that night seems still resound- 
ing in my ears, and a feeling of sadness comes over me, when 
I think of the many voices which rang out on the balmy air 
of that night, but which never sang again unless in the angel 
choir of the vast unknown. 

Arriving at the river shortly after midnight, we found 
that our picket guard, which was to meet us there had not 
arrived. ' We could not leave them to uncertainty, with a 
probable enemy in our rear, so it fell to me to find and bring 
them in. Back to the camp we had left was five miles, thence 
across the country by the usual route to Kelly's ford was 
seven miles more ; the road back was blocked with troops, 
artillery and wagons, so the only way open for speed was 
across an unknown country with only the stars for a guide. 

It was four in the morning ere that lonefy ride through 
the pine woods and over bare fields was ended, and my weary 
horse stopped. at the camp fire of the reserve guard. The 
order had miscarried and we had to relieve the picket as we 
marched, starting in the grey streak of dawn. 

It was noon when we reached the river. The men crossed 
on pontoon bridges, while the mounted officers took the ford 
to water their horses. Mine was tired, and found the temp- 
tation to bathe too strong to resist, and laid down to roll in 
the water. Of course I got off in haste, and in water up to 
my neck, to be heartily quizzed by those who saw it, some 
asking if I always took a bath on horseback. 

Slowly we toiled on, taking the fields in order to pass the 
slowly-moving column to our proper place, and at 4 p. m. 
were rejoiced to find our Corps in bivouac on the uiu L,atLic 
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field of Chancellorsville, where we dropped to the ground 
for needed rest. I had been in the saddle for nearly thirty 
hours, and had eaten only as* we marched. To those who 
have never witnessed the march of an army, the route over 
which we passed would have presented a curious scene. 

The soldier started with a tightly packed knapsack, a 
blanket and overcoat closely rolled above, and a square of 
duck, known as a half-shelter tent, under the flap. Hanging 
somewhere about these you would see an iron sauce-pan. a 
coffee pot, and. other culinary utensils. AH this we will call 
unnecessary baggage. 

Then there is the musket, weighing eleven pounds. Forty 
rounds of ammunition means about six pounds of lead, and 
we had sixty rounds. Add to these the haversack swelling 
with five days' rations, the bayonet, a tin cup and a canteen. 

This is the necessary baggage of the soldier, and in all, 
it is something one would prefer to have checked, rather than 
carry. As the warm Virginia sun rose, at the first halt 
knapsacks were unslung, and whatever could be best spared 
was thrown away. All along the hot and dusty road, 
something else would be thrown away, until finally the knap- 
sack goes too, and the soldier is in light marching order, with 
only his necessary baggage, and a shelter tent or rubber blanket 
slung over his shoulder, and naught else, unless it be a needle 
case, a pipe and tobacco-pouch, a bible or a pack of cards', 
carefully stowed in some pocket or the haversack. 

The road was thus carpeted for miles with abandoned 
clothing, blankets and knapsacks, and the soldier was ready 
for his march to Richmond, or to his grave. 

A sound sleep was that we .slept under the stars that 
night, among the hillocks which covered those who fell asleep 
a year ago, never to wake until the final long roll shall beat, 
but not so sound as that which many slept the next night in 
the tangled thickets of the Wilderness, upon whose verge 
we had now entered. 

The Wilderness is what its name indicates, a densely 
wooded region of great extent, lying t>etween the Rapid an 
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and Orange Court House, intersected by the Stevensburgh 
Plank road running southwardly to Spottsylvania, the Orange 
Plank road and the Orange Pike running westwardly from 
Fredericksburgh to Orange Court House, with a few narrow 
wood roads, the most noted of which is the Brock, leading 
from the Stevensburgh Plank to Todd's Tavern and Spott- 
sylvania, and crossing the Orange Plank at a right angle, in 
the very heart of the Wilderness. 

But it is not only on account of its dreary and dismal 
woods that it is remarkable. The country is. a mineral one, 
gold and iron having been mined there for more than a cen- 
tury. The heavy timber has largely been cut away for smelt- 
ing ore, and a dense undergrowth of scraggy pines, dwarfed 

oaks, laurel, and chincopin bushes have sprung up over the 
clearings, while in the low points are sluggish streams and 

dank marshes choked with alders, twine'd closely with the 
luxuriant tangled and prickly vines of the Sunny South, mak- 
ing many places almost inaccessible to the footsteps of man. 

Yet, wild as it was, it was indiscribably beautiful with 
the myriads of lovely hued flowers which blossomed at one's 
feet and overhead, decorating both carpet and ceiling with 
nature's most elegant floral designs. 

Wild beasts and deadly serpents had their homes here, but 
none more fierce and deadly in their venom than the men in 
God's image who were rapidly movLnginto those dark defiles 
from both sides of the wilderness. 

At daybreak, the reveille sounds, and as far as the 
bounds of the open plain, one can ^e men rising from amidst 
the stacks of arms. No dressing is required. A little water 
from the canteen, poured on the hands and transferred to the 
face completes the most fastidious toilet, and all are ready 
for breakfast hastily prepared by each in his own way. 

Then **fall in," is the order, and we are soon on our 
march southwestwardly by way of the Furnace and Todd's 
Tavern, towards Shady Grove Church. The other corps 
crossed at Germania ford, and are marching on separate roads 
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far to our right, their lines of march leading towards Orange 
Court House. 

We know by the order of march that we are expected 
to meet the enemy, but none know when or where. 

Part of our corps has passed Todd's, and one Division 
has reached there when a staff officer dashes up and delivers 
an order which changes our line of march. At Todd's Tav- 
ern the Brock road crosses the road on which we are march- 
ing. On this road we turn to the north, and with rapid strides 
mov« towards its junction with the Orange Plank. Orders 
to hasten come quick and fast, and soon we know why, for 
the far away sound of battle is borne to our ears through every 
opening. Onwaxd we press as fast as weary legs can carry 
us, the sounds of battle ever growing louder and nearer. Our 
comrades of the Fifth Corps have met Lee's advance, and are 
already engaged in a deadly struggle for the possession of the 
junction of the roads, the van of Warren's Corps having 
met the van of E well's column* there. 

If they be driven back before we reach them, our army 
is cut in two, and unknown disasters await us. We press on 
till we are close at hand. A cloud of dust appears moving 
toward our flank, down a narrow road to our left. It is far 
away yet and may be caused by either friend or foe, 

Quickly a squad is told off, and down the road we go at 
double quick, halting and forming line at the first crest. A 
cavalry guidon with the stars and stripes greets us, and we 
open our lines to let our friends pass through. Quickly we 
close again, for pressing closely behind is another squadron 
riding under the stars and bars. A volley, and they disap- 
pear. We find ourselves upon a ridge running parallel to the 
road on which we had marched. In front of the ridge, look- 
ing northwestwardly, is a small stream, and a railroad em- 
bankment unfinished. Beyond it and to our right is dense 
woods, we being on a small cleared farm (Stevens') in the 
midst of woods, the farm road running along the ridge on 
which we are, to the Brock road. A terrible din and. rattle 
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of musketry comes from the woods on our right, and blue 
sulphurous smoke curls up from where the sound is loudest. 

It is about 4 p. m. . Soon we see. our own Second Corps 
moving out of the woods, extending its line along the ridge 
we occupy, and, as the line extends, rails and fallen trees are 
hastily thrown up for breastworks. 

We join our brigade and stand in line with loaded arms, 
awaiting, we know not whether an attack upon ourselves, 
or orders to attack the enemy. All we know is, that in the 
woods in our front is a brave and relentless enemy; while our 
comrades a few rods to our right are already in the midst of 
carnage. 

Soon suspense is ended. We are ordered to the right 
until we reach the plank road, now so famous in history. 
We form line rapidly and push forward in battle array into 
the darkness and gloom of the thicket, our right flank resting 
on the plank road, our left a little retired. Evening shades 
fall fast in the gloomy recesses of these dark woods, and the 
darkness and undergrowth prevent any true alignment. 

Soon we were in the midst of the din and storm of 
lead and fire. Only by the flash of the volleys of forming 
lines could we kn9W where was posted the enemy with which 
we were engaged. ' The woods would light up with the 
flashes of musketry, as if with lightning, while the incessant 
roar of the volleys sounded like the crashing of thunder- 
bolts. 

Brave men were falling like autumn leaves, and death 
was holding high carnival in our ranks. ^ 

Soon the flashes extending along and beyond our left, 
warn us that we must extend our line in that direction or be 
struck in flank, so we push out our own left to parry the 
extended line of our enemy. This leaves a gap on our right 
which must be filled, and I am sent back for a regiment to 
occupy it. The 57th New York forms to go into the gap, 
when occurs an incident worthy of notice. 

During our winter encampment, Col. Chapman of this 
regiment became impressed with a presentiment that he would 
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be killed in the first battle of the campaign. No reasoning 
nor joking could remove it. He was told that he ought to 
resign but refused, siiying he was willing to die for his coun- 
try. He was a lion hearted warrior in battle, and a gentle- 
man without reproach in camp. This day he was detailed 
away from his regiment as field officer of the day, and was 
thus temporarily on Hancock's staff. 

As we moved his regiment down into that place of 
slaughter and gloom, a cry broke from some of the men and 
the line was broken, a group gathering about some object in 
the way. The regiment shivered with grief, for there, still in 
death was the upturned ghastly face of their loved com- 
mander, with the life blood Still oozing from the ghastly 
wound. His presentiment was fulfilled. He had died for 
his country, and his brave soul was now far from the bloody 
scenes of furious war. 

There w^as no time for mourning. A small squad rever- 
ently bore him to a place of rest, while his regiment plunged 
at once into the thickest of the fight, and many of its mem- 
bers that night camped with their commander in the 
**Bivouac of the dead." 

Night soon wrapped those gloomy woods in total dark- 
ness, except where lighted by the flames which belched from 
the muzzles of the thousands of muskets; the great sheets 
of fire, like flashes of summer lightning, lighting up the pall 
of sulphurous smoke which added to the dark gloom of the 
surroundings, and still the fight raged on. 

We saw no enemy, but we were so close that the flashes 
from their muskets and ours seemed to mingle, and we fired 
only at their line of fire, and they at ours. Now the rattle 
and roar would die away, and then, like a new cloud burst, 
it would commence again. Death flitted from bush to bush, 
and every thicket sheltered a corpse, while the agonizing' 
groans and cries of the wounded, were constantly ringing in 

our cans. 

By lo o'clock all was still except for an occasional irreg- 
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ular volley, starting from a single shot, but extending along 
the line. 

Orders were whispered to us to move to the rear without 
noise, which we accomplished safely, and after being supplied 
with ammunition, were soon asleep upon our arms in a field 
near the cross roads; dreaming of home and fireside, forget- 
ting the frightful scene through which we had just passed. 
Not long were we left to our dreams. For at half past three 
of May 6th, we were waked and moved rapidly to the position 
we first occupied yesterday on the open ridge, the line ex- 
tending a little further to the left. 

News had been obtained from prisoners, that Longstreet 
was making a rapid march to turn and strike our left on the 
Brock road. At 5 a. m. the battle reopens on the right, and 
once the surging columns drifted up to our right front. We 
quickly charge and drive it back, and then resume our place, 
to strengthen our left with earth works. If there is ever a 
time when men labor willingly it is when they expect an at- 
tack, and are allowed to throw up a defense. Beavers could 
not work more industriously, for life is the stake. 

Now there is an attack upon our skirmish line at the 
Railroad embankment, but it is quickly repelled 

In some way the woods are fired in our front and the 
flames sweep with relentless fury upon our lines, burning the 
dead, and perhaps the wounded in our front. We have now 
a double enemy to fight, for the confederates, quick to take 
advantage of our confusion, make a sudden dash upon our 
lines. Brief, but bloody is the conflict, and we succeed in 
repulsing this last attack of the day, but it is far towards ** the 
Ve sma' hours'* before we are permitted to sleep in the 
trenches upon our arms. 

At daybreak of the 7th we are again under arms expect- 
ing Longstreet's threatened attack, but it fails to come. There 
is some fighting at the cross-roads, but there is an ominous 
lull over the battlefield. 

Are the enemy's troops withdrawing or preparing /or a 
final and desperate blow ? Two companies are sent on 
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a reconnoisance down the road to Todd^s, but find no 
enemy. We return in time to share in a shelling from a bat- 
tery which comes to the open point on the road in our front. 
Two guns of Sleeper's battery quickly silence it, and the 
Colonel of the 26th Michigan, volunteers for a charge on the 
guns. On the double-quick they go, over the embankment 
and up the further slope. The gun is quickly limbered to 
the rear, but is followed closely by the gallant boys until it 
seemed dangerous to have them proceed. I ride on the run 
to bring them back, and find it difficult to overtake them, 50 
wild and impetuous is their career, and doubt if orders 
would have recalled them had they not encountered a heavy 
mass of the enemy's troops, too great fork single regiment to 
cope with. Now it is our turn to retreat, which we do rap- 
idly but in good order, until we reach the embankment, 
where we turn upon our enemy, using the embankment as a 
breastwork. Other troops are sent down to us ; a skirmish 
ensues, and a battle seenris imminent, but the enemy is not 
ready or willing to attack, and quickly disappears ; we 
returning to our earthworks. 

Later, another reconnoisance was made in the same direc- 
tion, but found large masses of infantry in its path. All the 
afterooon we waited for Longstreet's attack. Once a small 
volley was heard on our refused left, and we were called to 
arms, to be ^gain happily disappointed. We could not then 
account for it, but in the light of history we now know the 
reason. Longstreet was reconnoiteriog the ground for his 
intended assault, when he came suddenly upon a detached 
outpost of his own men, who by mistake fired upon him in 
the volley we had heard. He was so seriously wounded that 
the movement was without a leader and was abandoned. 

That night rumors of a retreat by the enemy were con- 
firmed by orders to be ready to march following the Fifth 
Corps. 

Thus ended the strangest and most indescribable battle 
in history. A battle which no man saw, and in which artil- 
lery was useless, and hardly used at all. A battle ^fought iiv 
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dense woods, and tangled brake, where maneuvering was 
impossible, where the lines of battle were invisible to their 
commanders, and whose position could only be determined 
by the rattle and roll and flash of mu.^ketry; and where the 
enemy was also invisible. 

Yet in that gloomy region of death, 200,000 men had 
met and grappled in one of the deadliest struggles of the ' 
war. 'From out of its dark recesses had come the rattle and 
roar of musketry, and baleful brimstone fires that would 
remind one of the infernal regions, and 12,000 to 15,000 
lives lost there proved it 'indeed the very ''Valley of the 
Shadow of Death." 

We questioned with each other that night whether our 
march would be back across the Rapidan, or onward. The 
morning answered the question. We had a new line of tac- 
tics. Its order was — Advance ! 

We had a new commander, and that commander was 
Grant ! 

Amidst our grief over-fallen comrades, we rejoiced — wx 
knew not what we had to be glad over — but we were going' 
out of the Wilderness. 

Warren's Fifth Corps was to march at 8 p. m. by the " 
Brock road to Spottsylvania. Our order was, " Major-Gen- 
eral Hancock commanding Second Corps, will move to Todd's 
Tavern by the Brock road, following the Fifth Corps 
closely." 

It fell to my lot to stay awake that night to watch the 
march of the Fifth Corps, and wake our own, to "follow 
closely." 

Many memories of home and loved ones, as well as of 
the loved comrades lost in those three bloody days, flitted 
across my mind during that dreary night vigil amongst the 
thousands who heavily slumbered around me, and those 
other thousands in deeper slumber a few rods away, whom we 
were about to leave slumbering in the thickets forever, with- 
out even a blanket of earth to cover them, and my heart 
grew sad in the midst of that crowded loneliness, for many a 
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dear and trusted comrade lay there in the full panoply of 
war, never to hear the reveille sounded, or to greet us again 
in camp and on the field. One of our staff was missing — we 
thought him dead, but afterwards learned that he was suffer- 
ing in southern prisons. 

As a specirnen of the bloody work of the Wilderness, I 
may mention that my own good regiment, the Ninety- 
third New York, Ipst in killed, four officers and forty-one 
enlisted men ; wounded, thirteen officers and one hundred 
and ninety-eight enlisted men ; missing, fifteen; a total of 
two hundred and seventy-one out of less than five hundred 
and eighty, or nearly one-half the number who sang so gaily 
to the stars a few nights ago. 

It was daylight of the 8th of May when the Fifth 
Corps had passed and we got the road. By a rapid march we 
reached Todd's Tavern at 9, when our Corps was aligned on 
the right of the Brock road, and across the Catharpen, to 
prevent an expected attempt on the part of Lee to cut our 
marching column in two. 

Soon our Brigade was pushed out through the hot pine 
woods to a valley through which runs Corbyn's Creek. Here 
on the brow of the upland we halted for a time, long enough 
to remind us that it was a beautiful Sabbath day, but not a 
day of rest. 

On a road passing along the high ground across the val- 
ley, in full view were Lee's marching legions, rapidly moving 
southward. Soon we knew our presence was known, for the 
fences are thrown down, and two guns are posted on the brow 
of the hill. The first shell screaming through the air sends 
us to shelter behind a little ridge. Then we receive an order 
to look out for our right as the cavalry was being withdrawn. 
A picket line is posted to guard approaches in that direction. 
Hardly has it been posted in a road which runs down into 
the valley, separated from us by a stream bordered with a 
dense growth of bushes and tangled vines, before it is thought 
necessary to extend the line further to our right, to cover 
another by-way there, and that duty falls to me. The work 
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was done, and I was riding down the road to an opening in 
the bushes where the srteam could be crossed, when I found 
a Confederate line of battle moving towards me, and towards 
our position. There was no escape except through the ' 
gap they -tvere rapidly approaching, and no time was to 
be lost, for if they reached the opening before me, my march 
would end in Richmond as a prisoner of war. They evidently 
believed I was coming to surrender, for jthey invited me to 
join them in terms, the politest of which ivas, ** Come in, you 

d d Yank, we'll take good care of you." But the opening is 

reached. I show them my horse's tail, and his speed, as 
we gallop up the hill. Scattering volleys are fired, but they . 
are too excited to aim well, and shoot wildly. At the top of 
the hill is a rail fence. The horse seems to know the dan- 
ger and leaps it finely, but the saddle-girth has become loose 
from want of food, the saddle turns and I take a fall. To 
mount again is only the work of a moment, for dread of a 
rebel prison gives one wings, almost. The volleys meant for 
me have roused the Brigade, which greets with hearty 
cheers as I ride into the line with my saddle under rry 
horse, instead of under me. 

The attacking column appears but halts to make proper 
dispositions for their attack, and we are ordered to a better 
position a little to our rear. While forming here a strange 
accident occurs. 

Rations had been brought up for the first time since- wc 
left the Rapidan, and our brigade was being rationed 
from the wagons, one of which was unloaded so as to return 
for more. In wheeling the wagon to retire, the frightened 
driver locks wheels with a tree, and hastily cutting his traces 
drives his team away, leaving the wagon surrounded by a pile 
of unloaded ''hardtack." Some beef cattle, hamstrung to 
prevent them from running away before they can be slaugh- 
tered, become mad with fright and charge on the forming 
troops, dashing the men to the right and left as they make a 
hobbling charge on three legs down the line. Just then 
another rebel brigade is discovered moving on our right flank, 
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and we must prepare for an attack on our right and the one 
on our front at the same time. Cool heads and hard work are 
needed at such a time. 

Miles is equal to the emergency. Reinforcements arc 
sent for, and we prepare to defend ourselves as best we can 
until they arrive. 

Now the brigade in front moves steadily up the slope, 
their muskets at ready. Gallant Col. McKeen of the 8ist 
Pennsylvania, has charge of that part of that line with his own 
regiment, and the 26th Michigan. He sits on his horse like the 
brave soldier he is,, calmly speaking words of encouragement 
to his men, many of whom are new recruits, never under 
fire. 

The Ki-yi-yi of the Confederates is not answered until 
their line reaches the cracker boxes. Then a volley answers 
their triumphant yells, sending many to their long home, but 
they close the ranks and march steadily on. McKeen meets 
them with another volley which drives them down the hill. 
Now commences hot work on the right. Here are the 6ist 
Nqw York, and the 140th and 183d Pennsylvania, under 
Miles in person. The Confederates charge, and nearly drive 
in our center (the 183d Penn.), which breaks and drifts to 
the rear. Here is work for the staff who drive and coax the 
frightened men, and onestaff officer seizes the colors from the 
frightened guard and rides ^vith it in the face of the enemy to 
its former place. This cures the panic and re-inspires the 
men. The regiment rallies on its colors, and the line is saved. 
The enemy hesitates under our galling fire, and then falls 
back into the woods whence they came. 

We were now ordered to withdraw to the main line, 
in hope that the enemy would follow and attack us in the 
intrenchments. 

This movement we executed in as good order as if com- 
ing from a parade. Our little brigade was proud, for we had 
whipped two brigades of Mahone's Division before any re- 
inforcements had reached us, and we were received as we filed 
into the trenches with hearty cheers. 
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We had lost nearly two hundred men, and were obliged 
to leave our dead upon the field. 

A strange incident occurred as we marched to the rear- 
The Confederate shells were flying over our heads, and one 
struck in a ploughed field in front of us as Lieutenant Judson, 
a Vermonter, and staff officer of the Second Brigade, Third 
Division, was riding to meet us. The shell struck short of him 
and he fell dead without apparent cause. The ball had rico- 
cheted, and struck him so slightly as to leave no mark, but 
sufficiently hard to cause instant death. 

The night was far advanced before we gave up the ex- 
pectation of another attack, and had fully distributed the 
rations and fed our hungry heroes, but now we got a few 
hours of much needed sleep until the daylight reveille of the 
9th of May. 

At 8 A. M. we marched towards Spottsylvania Court 
House, to which point the other corps had preceded us. The 
Sixth Corps was then actively engaged in its fight which lost 
it its brave and good commander, the gallant, noble-hearted 
Sedgwick. 

We formed line on the right of the Sixth Corps with an 
open field sloping away from our front. Here we threw lip 
a light breastwork of rails and waited. At nearly 5 p. m. 
our Division was hastily moved by the flank across the Po. 
On reaching the high ground on the other side, we reformed 
in line, and with a heavy skirmish line deployed in front, 
swept rapidly across the fields until we struck the road leading 
into Spottsylvania from the west, then wheeled to the left and 
moved down the road to a covered bridge and attempted its 
passage. 

It was too heavily defended, however, and as it was grow- 
ing too dark to do more, we intrenched as best we could on 
the high ground above the river, while our skirmish line, 
with bayonets and cups dug rifle pits and held the river 
bank. 

A curious topographical fact may be noticed here. 
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Four considerable streams rise in and flow through this 
region, the Mat, theTa, the Po and the Ny. The names 
like the streams unite, and the river formed by their junction 
is the Mattapony. 

Our movements during the next ten days have made the 
Po and the Ny historic streams. 

If the movement of our Division should succeed in forc- 
ing a passage of the river, we would be again on the same 
side of the Po with the rest of the army, but separated from 
it by a great horseshoe bend, and would have to fight our 
way to a junction, but this would take the Confederates in 
flank. 

Early in the morning of the loth we were roused by 
Confederate shells. Their shrieks are less musical than the 
notes of fife and drum, but more certain to wake one quickly 
and thoroughly. Their battery was soon silenced however, 
but the hot and incessant musketry fire from the tete de ponty 
warned us that crossing there was impracticable, and endan- 
gered our every movement. 

Another way must be found to cross, and I am sent with 
the 6 1st New York under Col. Broady to feel for a point 
where we might cross and flank the bridge. At Taylor's 
farm, some distance up the river, twenty men cross on a fallen 
tree, but are immediately fired on, and have to fight their 
way. Five are wounded, and we withdraw them and abandon 
the hope of crossing there. Then we learn from the unwil- 
ling lips of Taylor that there is a dam on Glady Run, a mile 
further up. We cross there, but a startling discovery awaits 
us. A great cloud of dust rising over a belt of woods informs us 
that, a large column is marching towards our rear, and is likely 
to do for us what we are trying to do for them — flank and destroy 
us in the bend of the river. After verifying this fact by crawling 
out through the woods until we can see the marching columns, 
we hastily withdraw to Taylor's and align the regiment, 
(only a handful) behind a fence, while I report the situation at 
headquarters. Two guns of Arnold's battery are sent out to 
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Taylor's and posted in an open field commanding the road. 
But no troops can be spared from the new line being rapidly 
taken and strengthened to ward off the impending blow. 
Soon the head of the grey column appears emerging from the 
woods. 

Arnold's guns are splendidly served, but the enemy soon, 
discovers by our light musketry fire, that the guns have no 
sufficient support, and forming a charging column, dash 
fiercely on to take them. The guns are hurriedly limbered 
to the rear, flying before the exultant cheering mass behind. 
The driver of one sways too far to one side, the wheel locks 
with the gatepost of Taylor's roadway. No time is to be lost, 
for the surging lines of gray are close at hand. The traces 
are cut by the gunners, and the gun spiked and left to the 
enemy. That was the first gun belonging to Hancock's corps 
ever captured by the enemy, and gallant Captain Arnold 
wept at the loss of his gun, as you might for the loss of a 
dear friend. 

Now for a race to our new formed line in the road lead- 
ing to the bridge. We made it in safety, and found the 
Third Division being rapidly sent across to our assistance, for 
we were in great danger. The 26th Michigan and 8ist Penn- 
sylvania were hotly engaged, holding the covered bridge t'o 
protect our flank. It was afternoon when the ball opened by 
a heavy artillery fire from across the Po, and an infantry 
attack on our right and on the forming Third Division. We 
were largely outnumbered, but able, to hold the enemy in 
check for awhile. But it was necessary to withdraw across 
the I'iver, a dangerous feat to attempt in the face of a supe- 
rior army. Three Regiments of our Brigade are withdrawn 
to the high bank above our pontoon bridge, while regiment 
after regiment is cautiously withdrawn from the front, and 
under cover of the bank defiles across the river. Now the 
two regiments at the covered bridge are brought up to cross. 
But fortune seems to be against us, and it looks as if our lit- 
tle force must be overwhelmed, for a long line of battle emer- 
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ges from the road we first formed on, and with steady strides 
advances across the open field in our front. It is a splendid 
line, with colors fliying and an alignment as if on parade. If 
they are bold, and do not hesitate, we are lost. It was with 
mingled feelings of admiration and dread, that our little band 
gazed on that long line of flashing bayonets as it steadily 
approached. Miles directs that not a gun be fired until the 
order is given. Soon the line changes step to a double-quick, 
bringing their bayonetsto a charge. All is stillfor a moment, 
then the order to fire rings out on the air, and our muskets 
answer with a volley which seem fired from one great gun. 
The line wavers, is broken, and Hes down to escape the rapid 
fire at will, wliich now assails it. The enemy's hesitation has 
insured our safety, for while they hesitate, we are rapidly 
withdrawing across the river, the bridge being cut away from 
the bank we had just left, and swinging across to the other 
shore with the current as we crossed. 

We were saved, and our enemy was disappointed. While 
we had been thus engaged, we could see from our last posi- 
tion, a charging column of the Sixth Corps gallantly carry 
the point of its attack, and tht sight infused courage into the 
hearts of the wearied and worried brigade, and they gave 
expression to their joy and admiration for their comrades' 
valor in repeated and ringing cheers. 

Our Division was now reformed on nearly the position 
we first occupied before crossing the Po, and formed the 
extreme right of the army. So far was our right refused, 
that it faced nearly to the west, the general line of our army 
being faded towards the east. At dark cnother assaulting 
column moved upon us but did us little harm, and soon 
retired. Such was the battle of the Po. Our attempt to 
flank the enemy had failed, as had also his attempt to flank 
and destroy us. 

All that night was spent in wcrking on the intrench- 
ments, one half sleeping while the other worked. 

The first light of the nth found us under arms awaiting 
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an attack. All our fighting thus far had been without breast- 
works, protected only at times by natural rjdges and slight 
piles of rails, so the idea of being attacked in earthwork in- 
trenchments was rather pleasant, by way of contrast, and we 
really felt discontented as the morning wore away without 
the expected assault. This indicated an abandonment by 
the enemy of attempts on this part of our line, and our brig- 
ade was divided into two reconnoitering parties. Three reg- 
iments were pushed across the Po by .wading, and the other 
two were sent back on the road to Todd's Tavern. 

Accompanying the first, we found a small force occupy- 
ing our last position of the preceding day, but drove them on 
the run down to and across the covered bridge, where they 
reformed and prevented our passage. 

Their firing told the story that no »other force was there, 
and that that part of the enemy's lines were abandoned, and 
we returned. 

Then I was sent to find our regiments which had gone to 
Todd's, with instructions to push out and feel as far as Cor- 
byn's bridge ; to return if we found no enemy in force. 
We moved out from Todd's to our Sunday's battle field, and 
learned that no enemy had been there since Sunday, so we 
buried our dead, who had been slightly covered with earth 
where they fell, and marked their graves with pieces of the 
cracker boxes we had abandoned while forming for the fight, 
on which were pencilled the names and regiments of our fallen 
heroes, whom we were .leaving to their peaceful slumbers 
while we returned to our posts in the lines drawn about Spot- 
sylvania. 

It was on this day that Grant sent to Washington that 
historic dispatch, ending, '*I propose \o fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer." 

It was the first news the country had heard from the 
Army of the Potomac since it crossed the Rapidan, and the 
elder of you may remember how the heart of the Nation was 
thrilled and encouraged by the glad tidings and splendid 
promise. 
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It was dark when we arrived at our post, looking forward 
to a good night's rest, and all who could, supped quickly and 
went to sleep. 

Miles had been called to a Council of War, and we of 
his staff had arranged a shelter from the rain which had com- 
menced falling, by laying the ends of some rails upon the 
breastworks and stretching some blankets across them, and 
were preparing for sleep, when at 9 o'clock he returned, and 
dispelled our hopes of rest and pleasant dreams, by directing 
us to see that the brigade was in readiness to move at eleven 
o'clock promptly. 

Our prospects for the night seemed dismal enough. Our 
orders were to march in silence, keeping well closed up to 
prevent separation, and the cups were ordered to be carried 
where they could not rattle against the bayonets. 

This was all we knew of the dangers of our night march, 
but it was enough to excite the liveliest apprehensions. All 
that dreary night we wearily plodded on, sometimes in nar- 
row wood roads, sometimes picking our way through fallen 
timber, or bushy woods, drenched to the skin, until at last 
we passed through a gap made in the intrenchments of the 
Sixth Corps, where cautions were again given and complete 
silence enjoined. This was strictly obeyed, for we knew 
we were now passing the near front of a watchful and adroit 
enemy. 

Just before dawn of May 12th we were halted in an open 
field in the valley in front of Brown's«house, and without any 
time for rest were rapidly formed into an assaulting column. 

We now learn something of what we are expected to do. 
Hancock has volunteered his corps to strike a blow, which, if 
successful, will penetrate the great salient of the Confederate 
line, called by them the * 'Horse Shoe," and divide Lee's 
army in two. 

Our division formation was in two lines of masses, with 
batallions doubled on the center, ten paces apart. The First 
and Fourth Brigades had the front, the Second and Third 
the rear of the assaulting column. 
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Th^ Third Division (Birney's) was on our right in two 
lines. The Fourth Division (Mott's) supported his right, 
while the Second (Gibbon's) was held in reserve. VVe thus 
formed a a huge sledge hammer, of which our division was the 
head and Birney's the handle. When the blow should be struck 
it would either shatter us, or give us a dearly bought success. 
The very formation was an assurance of bloody, terrible work. 
Brown's house was Grant's and Mead's Headquarters, and 
there they were sourrounded by all the Corp's commanders, 
who with their respective staffs and escorts formed a numerous 
and brilliant retinue. The artillery was also being rapidly 
massed and posted on the elevation below which we were 
forming. From Brown's a line had been taken, the day 
before, to McCool's house, known to be within the salient, 
and our charge was directed by the compass upon that line. 
In front of us was, a long open slope up a hill nearly clear, 
but in places covered with a thicket of young pines. On 
the summit twelve hundred yards from our front was 
supposed to be the Confederate instrenchments we were to 
assault, a strong line of earthworks backed by logs, and with 
a log parapet, protected in front by a strong abattis, or slash- 
ing of felled trees ; but all invisible as yet in the gray dark- 
ness of approaching dawn. All of us were dismounted, and 
our horses left behind. 

At half-past four we started up the slope with silent 
but rapid tread. We reach the crest to find a mistake has 
been made and there is. another valley and another slope to 
climb, and our premature cheers have awakened the foe. We 
sweep in their picket line, capturing nearly every man. We 
are fired on by the reserve picket, but drive it in. 

Enthusiasm can no longer be controlled. , The arms had 
been carried at a ** right shoulder shift." Now, they are 
brought to a *^ charge," and the charging column, with cheers 
which might almost wake the dead, and were omens of vic- 
tory, breaks into a double-quick. 

We see the frowning earthworks in our front lined with 
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the now thoroughly aroused enemy whose every eye was 
taking deadly aim over the long line of glittering muskets 
resting beneath the log which crowned the rampart. We 
tear away or crawl through the abattis. The first line seems 
to melt before the terrific volley which salutes us. 

Gallant Col. Seviers, of the 26th, is among the first to fall, 
shot through the breast, but still living. A dear friend 
crosses over to my side, and begins to speak, but his sen- 
tence is finished in eternity, for he falls with the words half 
uttered, shot through the head. 

They fall too fast to notice who is gone, but the places 
of the stricken ones are filled at once, and the mad mass sur- 
ges on over the intrenchm^nts, in a resistless terrible wave 
which sweeps all before it. Here a savage hand to hand 
conflict ensues, between men maddened with the battle fury, 
so that they fight with muskets clubbed, with bayonets and 
with swords. Our onset is too strong for resistance, and we 
sweep in Gen. Ed, Johnson with four thousand men and 
thirty stands of colors. As we press on, a park of artillery 
is encountered. The brave artillerists sullenly stand- 
by their guns, fighting to save them, with rammers 
used as clubs, and every weapon in their reach; and many 
of the gallant fellows are slain at their guns, disdainiiig to 
surrender. Onward sweeps the resistless mass, with cheers and 
yells of exultation, sending twenty-five cannon to the rear, 
as further trophies of its valor. We reach an open space 
where the houses of Spottsylvania can be seen, and louder 
grow the exulting cheers. Rut, there is a lion in our path. 
Lee is massing all his army in a second line of works, and, 
as we strike that, the hammer rebounds. A deadly continu- 
ous blaze of musketry and a raking fire of artillery check our 
further advance. Still, if fresh troops, full of ardor, could 
now take the place of our broken and disorganized mass, it 
may yet accomplish the work, 

None come, however, and we labor to organize our broken 
and shattered column in line to hold the position we have 
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reached. We have no regimental or company organizations 
left, but a disorganized and shattered line devoid of organiza- 
tion. 

The Confederates pour out over their intrenchments 
and drive us back. Again we advance, and again are 
compelled to retire, but do it fighting the way inch by 
inch. At last we have fallen back in successively advancing 
and receding waves, untilwe form again on the outside of 
the breastworks we had so fairly and yet so dearly won. 

Behind them, or rather, in front, we can breathe again, 
holding this line until fresh troops can be sent up. Column 
after column attempted to charge beyond the line, but none 
succeeded in passing beyond us. There is a point in battle 
beyond which flesh and blood can not pass, and we had found 
that point. 

The *' Horse Shoe" was a boiling, bubbling and hissing 
caldron of death. 

Lee's army was hurled against us as we lay hugging the 
slope of the earthwork loading and firing at will, in five suc- 
•cessive waves in his effort to retake this, the key to his posi- 
tion, but our fire was too hot, and the waves of gray were 
successively beaten bacl^ with terrible loss. Once a few hun- 
dred, with a stand of colors, in their furious charge, reached 
the inside of the works. To advance was impossible, to retreat 
was death, for in the great struggle that raged there, there 
were few merely wounded. The bullets sang like swarming 
bees, and their sting was death. As a charge would be made 
we would rise to our feet to meet the shock. Clubbed mus- 
kets and bayonet thrusts were the mode of fighting for those 
who had used up their cartridges, and frenzy seemed to pos- 
sess the yelling, demoniac hordes on either side, as soft-voiced 
tender hearted men in camp, sought like wild beasts, to de- 
stoy their fellow men. 

The dead were piled in swa ths and winrows both out- 
side and inside the line of works. 

Outside, the harvest was of blue— inside, of mingled blue 
and gray — peaceful enough as they lay there, unmindful of 
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the pitiless storm which rages round them. The living out- 
side the breastworks and they inside, are not so quiet, for 
they try to probe each other with bayonets, and if a hand is 
' raised a hundred bullets assail it. 

Once the rebel colors floated out with the wind, until it 
could be grasped by one of our boys. The brave color bearer 
rose to his feet clinging to the staff. Our brave boy also 
rises clinging to the flag, and with disengaged hands they 
seek to grasp each others throats, ixi a deadly struggle.' for 
the flag. Thus they stand over the very rampart, both de- 
termined to win the flag. By common consent, firing ceased 
at that point, and botti sides eagerly watch and encourage the 
fray. Finally, the flag is torn from its staff, and its proud cap- 
tor, with a shattered arm is hailed with shouts of applause. 
I wish I knew his name, that I might hand it down to the 
future to be honored in history. 

All that forenoon the battle raged thus fiercely over that 
small space, where the musketry fire was so hot and fierce, 
that the ground was bared of bushes, as with a scythe, and a 
white oak tree, twenty-two inches in diameter, was cut down 
wholly by bullets. Its stump was exhibited at the Centen- 
nial, and is now in the Ordnance Museum at Washington. 

The ground drank its fill of blood, and grew s|ippcry to 
the foot. Fresh troops from the other corps were continually 
being pushed up to the salient, in vain endeavors to make 
a new assault upon the enemy's line within. But the heaps 
of dead, the pools of blood, and the terrific volleys of mus~ 
ketry, were too much for man's endurance. To advance was 
impossible, to hold our position was grand, 

I have heard ' that blood drenched, bullet-swept angle, 
called ''Hell's Half-acre." It is now **God's Acre," forever con- 
secrated as holy ground, where lie in the calm sleep which 
follows the deliriuma^lwar, the thousands of known and 
unknown heroes who fell there, the Northman and the South- 
ron alike unmindful of the storm of passion which divided 
them in life, but united them in death. 
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There they lie, 

** Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 

Under the roses the Blue ; 

Under the lilies the Gray.'* ^ 

About noon the shattered remnants of our Division were 
moved into the pine woods at our left to reorganize ; for the 
line holdmg the Horse Shoe was composed of men from 
nearly every regiment in the army, demoralized and without 
organization. It was a sad endeavor, for our Division line, 
when reformed, was no larger than a small regimental 
line. None knew the fate of the aj^sent, whether dead 
or wounded, or only separated from us by chance ; only we 
knew that many a loved comrade was there among the heaps 
of dead, and many more among the wounded. We were 
weary, hungry and wet, for heavy thunder showers of the 
morning had settled down into a steady, drenching rain, but 
there was no time to murmur, for we were needed in the 
trenches, and soon are back in that angle of death, but 
with a new supply of ammunition. 

Added to the terrible rolls of musketry firing, arfd the 
thunder of Heaven's artillery was the deep voiced thunder of 
those dogs of war, the reserve artillery. . The shells shrieked 
and screamed over our heads, and each shell seemed to 
shriek, **It's you, it's you," as it flew on itserrand of death. 

Oh! how often we wished that night would come, as we 
spent that terrible day in making and repulsing attacks ; and 
how long the day not only seemed, but actually was. At 
last night came, but still the battle rages, though less fiercely. 
The assaults along the line are over, and some can hold 
the line while others rest. 

Rations are brought up and we hasten to refresh the 
inner man, for now we have time to remember that we have 
fasted since last night's supper. 

Fires are lighted to boil the cup of coffee, but as our 
forms are outlined by the flames, showers of bullets come to 
warn us that our enemy is still vengefully seeking our lives. 
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We could lie down and let the coffee boil, but orders come to 
put out the fires so as not to draw the enemy's fire. 

Our mess consisted of five officers, half savage from 
hunger, and more than half savage from having been targets 
all that livelong day, and we hesitated about obeying the 
order until our coffee should boil; when, as if to punish us 
for disobedience — ping! went a bullet through the cup, spill- 
ing the coffee and putting out the fire. 

To say the five were mad, hardly does justice to the facts; 
and if words such as are said to have been used in Flan- 
ders, fell from the lips of the disheartened hungry mess, I 
trust the recording angel shut his ears, and failed to record 
them. It seemed a disappointment almost too great to en- 
dure. 

We rallied soon however, when one of our orderlies, 
thoughtful for our comfort, came up the hill bearing two 
steaming cups of coffee for our use. This was about ii p. 
M., and in our hungry and weary condition, the coffee seemed 
a nectar fit for the Gods ; and the hard tack, better and 
sweeter — after we shook the worms and bugs out of it — than 
any dish with a French name I have since eaten. 

A strange scene it would have seemed to a novice, as 
those five messmates reclined upon the ground that night 
discussing coffee and '*hard tack," and the events of the 
day, the group only partially lit up by the few remaining 
embers of our little fire, blown to life again. Blood-stained 
and begrimed with powder and dirt, were they all. Some 
had lost their hats, and wore handkerchiefs aesthetically 
bound round their heads. One had his arm in a sling, 
another his knee tightly bandaged with a hankerchief red- 
dened with his blood, a bullet having flattened on his knee. 
Another could show where a bullet had struck his belt plate 
and left a black and blue spot under it, and nearly all had 
bullet holes in hats or clothing. 

Some grim jokes were passed, but no stories were told, 
nor songs sung that night, for we were thinking of lost com- 
rades, and of the morrow. 
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We had lost one of our messmates in the Wilderness, and 
our little group was soon to be more rudely broken. Two 
weeks later one is shot through the body at Tolopotomy. 
Five days later, glorious, brave McKeen is killed and dies in 
agony on the bloody field of Cold Harbor; and soon, gallant, 
boyish Hallenbeck succumbs exhausted, and in a few days 
dies in the delirium of fever brought on by overwork', expo- 
sure and want of sleep. 

Thus in thirty days but two were left of |the six mess- 
mates, who crossed the Rapidan so gaily on that fateful night 
march. 

If we slept at all that night, it was to be often waked by 
the volleys of musketry rolling too close to us and we would 
sullenly rise to our feet, and sleepily sink to the ground again 
as the danger passed away. Our misery was increased by 
a chilly soaking rain, and while we counted the slowly passing 
hours of that dismal dreary night upon that dismal field, the 
din of battle was ever in oujr ears, and in the early dawn we 
were thoroughly wakened by the sudddti roar of a hundred 
pieces of artillery. 

Under their fire a squad from our brigade volunteered to 
bring off two guns left in the salient, and succeeded, only to 
find them unfit for service, the wheels being destroyed by 
numberless bullets. The skirmish over these guns was the 
only fighting in our front that'day. 

The great battle of Spottsylvania was over. Our loss was 
about 26,000, and the Confederate loss about one-third as 
great. 

From the Wilderness to Spottsylvania, seven days in 
time, 84, SgS^men on both sides had fallen, and our work was 
not yet done. 

The next two days and nights we were moved from point 
to point in tentative or defensive efforts, always within hear- 
ing and reach of whizzing bullets or screeching shells, until 
we had changed from the extreme right to the extreme left 
of the lines, and were facing the opposite direction. 

(*Phistcrer's Statistical Record.) 
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By another weary night march we found ourselves at 
daybreak of the i8th, back to our battle field of the I2th, and 
formed in two lines of battle for another assault. The new 
Confederate line was intrenched across the "Horse Shoe," 
and was protracted by a strong abattis; and, as we moved 
steadily forward we were met by such a volley from the 
front, and such raking with grape and shrapnel from the 
flanks that advance was impossible, and retreat too danger- 
ous, so we were compelled to lie down among the heaps of 
unburied dead which made the air fetid and sickening, and 
listen to the shrieking of shells as they flew back and forth 
over our heads for hours. About noon a lull in the firing 
enabled us to withdraw to the trenches. 

At ten that evening we marched back to our position on 
the left, deafened by the all day's thunder of artillery and weary 
and sore from the march and struggle of the day. On . 
the march we witnessed a sight worth a day's battle and a 
midnight march to see. It was raining, and shortly after 
midnight the moon • shone through a rift in the clouds, clearly 
outlining on the opposite clouds a beautiful rainbow. The 
wearied and drooping soldiers looked upon it as a bow of 
promise and greeted it with cheers that made the gloomy ' 
forests ringi 

On the 19th, Ewellmade his famous attempt to cut us off 
from the Fredericksburg pike, which brought him almost into 
the headquarters of Grant, swallowing the field, hospitals, 
paroling as prisoners of war our wounded and the attending 
surgeons. 

Some new Heavy Artillery regiments were in his way, 
and we were ordered up to their aid at double-quick. Grant 
directed the movement in person, and Ewell's triumphant 
advance was checked, and his plans abandoned, when he felt 
the stinging volleys of our thoroughly aroused and deter- 
mined army. 

With these movements ended the attempts to break the 
enemy's lines at Spottsylvania, and our next order was to be 
again — *' by the left flank — March !" 
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Fourteen weary days and fourteen weary nights of bloody 
fighting and sleepless marching had exhausted the army. It 
was stunned and dazed by the blows it had given and 
received, and it fairly trembled and staggered with weak- 
ness from its fatigue and losses. 

Still the undaunted courage, the determined valor which 
had sustained it thus far, was not only alive but burning with 
patriotic fire, and when the announcement was made that our 
march was still "on to Richmond," that grand old patriot 
army was ready to say — " Lead on." Not the loss of 64,000 
brave men, not days and nights of sleepless toil and danger, 
could shake its faith in final success, for it fought with " bay- 
onets which thought." The army had become a machine, 
but it was a machine endowed with intellect, and it knew that 
only by blood and privations could the final glorious victory 
be attained. It knew that it took more men to storm in- 
trenchments than to hold them when stormed. It knew that 
the army on the defensive, was harder to shatter than the 
one striking the blow. It knew that its bloody battles of the 
past had never been fought to full fruition, while now they 
were. It knew its own temper, and it knew now that its 
proper leader was found. It knew that under that leader- 
ship no more lives were being lost in battles which were 
leading to success, than were lost by disease in the Penin- 
sula marshes, or in the fruitless campaigns of Antietam and 
Gettysburgh. *lt knew that our country was worth saving, 
even at the cost of all this sacrifice, and many there were 
who were ready— nay willing, to ride or march gaily on to 
victory or death, if Grant were there to point the way. 

It had grown to love the grand old flag of our country 
as only a soldier can love it, and with a love which those 
who have not experienced, can hardly imagine the strength 
or volume of. 

Torn, riddled or bloody as the old nig may be, to the soldier, 

it is all the more beautiful in its tatters, for it is the emblem 

of all he loves, with a love that impels him to die, if need be, 

♦Fruitless because defensive, not aggressive. 
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for the object of his love. I have seen men rush into almost 
certain death to save the colons from falling into an enemy's 
hands. I have seen a .shell tear off the arms of a color- 
bearer, and seen him clasp the bleeding stump about the flag 
as he fell, bathing it in his dying blood, leaving the blood- 
stained relic sacred in his comrades eyes forevermore. I 
have seen color-bearers shot down and others struggle for 
the dangerous post of carrying the flag like a sunburst of 
glory, into the jaws of death. 

I have a bit of blood-stained silk which is sacred to me, 
as a part of my own regimental flag, which has been 
unfurled and proudly floated on twenty battlefields of the 
Rebellion, and under whose folds twenty-two heroic color- 
bearers were killed and wounded in that single campaign. 
It is a priceless relic which money cannot buy. 

It was of such material that the Army of the Potomac 
was composed, after it had been thoroughly winnowed by the 
winds of disease, the hot blasts of battle, and the toil of three 
years of almost fruitless^ but bloody campaigns; and, as an 
humble participant in all its great campaigns, from the Pen- 
insula until near its last, I trust I may be pardoned for the 
expression of a belief, that its great privations, weary 
marches, and bloody battles, entitles it to be ranked along 
with, if not at the head of, the greatest and best armies the 
world has ever produced, and, that it is entitled to the love 
and reverence of the Nation, to save which it marched and 
fought, through toils, sufferings, privations and blood, on the 
path of glory — towards the grave. 

To the survivors of that grand army my heart goes out 
in brotherhood and love, and to its noble, heroic dead, in 
deepest reverence and sorrowful remembrance : 

*' May we meet and greet in closing ranks. 

In time's declining sun. 
When the bugles of God shall sound recall, 

And the battle of life be won." 
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